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Ohe Sonth African Ontlock 


‘¢ Tt is the eternal truth of the eternal God that I 


proclaim. It may be defeated for a moment, but in 
the end it is sure to triumph.’’ 
—Johu Knox. 
* * * * 


SABRA and Consultation. 

Echoes of the recent meeting at Stellenbosch of the 
South African Bureau of Racial Affairs. continue to be 
heard. Much interest is centred on the proposed multi- 
racial conference planned to be held towards the end of the 
year between Sabra and African leaders. Prof. N. J. 
Olivier, vice-chairman of Sabra and chairman of the com- 
mittee drawing up plans, told the Cape Times that this 
would be a forerunner of a series of similar conferences in 
future. The first round-table conference will be held on 
the Rand or in Bloemfontein. In Non-European circles 
much discussion is taking place as to the Non-European 
leaders who will be invited. On this matter Prof. Olivier 
has said, ‘‘ The organising committee appointed by Sabra 
has not yet decided in detail who will be invited and how 
the invitations will be directed. But the general approach 
is that we welcome an exchange of ideas with any thinking 
Native who is prepared to enter into a reasonable dis- 
cussion whether he supports the Sabra ideal or not. The 
intention is most certainly not to invite only Native chiefs 
and headmen.”’ 

* * * * 
A Call for Immediate Action. 

Principal J. P. Duminy, the University of Cape Town, 

emphasized at a Rotary Club luncheon at Bellville recently 


that the problem of human relationships in Southern Africa 
was becoming urgent. 

“Our future in South Africa depends on a swift improve- 
ment in relationships between Whites and non-Whites in 
this country, and on our relationships with the peoples of 
of other African countries south of the equator,” said Pro- 
fessor Duminy. The time for finding the means of dealing 
with these urgent matters is becoming short.” Mr. 
Duminy is a Rotarian himself. He spoke of the impres- 
sions he gained during his recent tour of Southern Africa 
in his official capacity as Rotary District Governor. “‘ My 
first impression was of the tremendous awakening of 
African nationalism. ‘These feelings are perfectly natural 
and no different in expression than other manifestations of 
nationalism. But unless we can channel and contain these 
forces along avenues of goodwill and understanding they 
can overcome us. It is a situation which calls for calm 
and careful application.”” Dr. Duminy said that relation- 
ships between Blacks and Whites in Southern Africa were 
getting worse. “‘ What also struck me was the wide 
divergence in approach to all these problems in the differ- 
ent countries.” He drew a comparison between South 
Africa’s policy of “‘ White Domination”, the more liberal 
tendencies in the British Protectorates and the “ sort of 
compromise between the two ” in the Rhodesian Federa- 
tion. Of South Africa’s policy he said : ‘“‘ We can make a 
jolly good case in favour of it. The Whites have come the 
longer distance along the road of civilization and have a 
greater sense of law and order, administration and techno- 
logy. These, after all, are the factors which count in the 
governing of a country. But I wonder at times whether 
the Whites are capable of the inspired leadership for which 
the situation calls. The problem is one which has to be 
dealt with honestly, equitably and courageously. One 
cannot govern by force. It is possible to keep order by 


force, but you cannot keep sitting on a volcano. A good 
government is one which governs by consent. That is 
democracy. It all comes down to mutual understanding 
and the development of human relationships.” The 


Blacks had also to play their part. They had to welcome 
the administration and help of the Whites until they were 
ready to govern themselves. 
* * * * 
Politics and Sport. 
Much interest centred on a meeting of the International 
Federation of Football Associations held in Stockholm last 
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month. The South African Soccer Federation, which 
claims to be inter-racial but is Non-European in composi- 
tion, asked to be recognised as the body representing 
soccer in the Union, instead of the all-white South African 
Football Association. After a lengthy debate the Inter- 
nationa! Federation (F.1.F.A.) decided almost unanimous- 
ly to retain the existing European body as the affiliated 
body. Those who favoured the status quo contended that 
politics should be kept out of sport. A South African 
delegate of the European Association declared that they 
had done all in their power to bring about affiliation with 
the Non-White body, and he gave the assurance that they 
would still continue their efforts to bring this about. 
* ee * * 

Commenting on the decision the Cape Times says that 
the International Federation sought by its decision to 
foster the game of Association Football in the Union in a 
way which they no doubt believed will be of greatest ser- 
vice to White and Non-White players. But it goes on: 

“We trust that this lesson in tact, understanding and 
tolerance will not be lost upon the Association Football 
authorities in South Africa. What must be recognized at 
once is that the International body decided to reject the 
inter-racial Federation’s application for affiliation and to 
continue to recognize the all-White S.A. Football Asso- 
ciation because it wanted to do its best for all soccer-players 
in South Africa, White and non-White. It has not by this 
decision made a sort of White ‘ sport reservation ’ in soccer, 
and abandoned the non- Whites to neglect and the shadows. 
The South African Football Association would be wise to 
increase its efforts to extend facilities and training pros- 
pects of all kinds to the non-Whites as rapidly and as 
extensively as possible within the present set-up. Inter- 
national understanding should be repaid by national 
understanding and a spirit of interest and helpfulness.” 

The South African European Association declared that 
it keeps open its offer of affiliation to the non-White Asso- 
ciation, and of all possible assistance. A spokesman of 
the non-White body has said that it is not interested in 
this offer of affiliation, since it would involve subservient 
associate membership. He said that his body would con- 
tinue to fight for full international recognition. He also 
said that since the decision of F.I.F.A. was made known 
several requests had been made that non-Europeans should 
not patronize big representative matches sponsored by the 
Football Association of South Africa. 

% * * * 
Disturbances at Sports Gatherings. 

Some time ago we had occasion to comment on dis- 
turbances, with stone and bottle-throwing, which mar big 
sports gatherings in South Africa. They have lent aid to 
the decision of Bloemfontein officials to make no provision 
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on their recently-opened sports field for the presence on 
Non-European spectators. We regret that again a similar 
incident has led to a demand in some quarters that Non- 
Europeans should be excluded from the famous Rand 
Stadium in Johannesburg. On Saturday 31st March the 
first soccer test match between Preston North End and 
South Africa took place and was held up for nearly ten 
minutes when a disturbance broke out in the Non-Euro- 
pean stands. The Star described how hundreds of bottles 
were thrown from the Non-European stands on to the field 
and into the European section. People began escaping 
from the stands and the position became worse when 
Europeans began to retaliate with bottles and some to 
engage in hand-to-hand scuffles. The referee stopped 
the game, and European and Non-European spectators 
started running across the field between the now stationary 
players in order to get to the safe side of the ground. A 
number of spectators were treated for head and face injuries 
at the first-aid rooms and several women were also treated 
for shock. The Star commented “the trouble could not 
be called entirely surprising when it broke out for the non- 
Europeans had shown themselves to be decidedly anti- 
South Africa according to the fortunes of this game. They 
would cheer anything in favour of Preston and boo loudly 
whenever the decision went South Africa’s way. The 
same thing has happened in other sporting fixtures be- 
tween local teams and visiting teams, and it is now thought 
that the soccer authorities will have a serious talk on the 
non-European’s future accommodation at the Rand 
Stadium.” 
* * * * 

Happily, the decision has been taken by the Southern 
Transvaal Football Association to continue to allow non- 
Europeans to view important matches. We trust that 
this will causing leading non-Europeans to bring influence 
to bear on their compatriots for the elimination of such 
incidents and especially to make it understood that a sports 
stadium is not a political arena. We are in entire agree- 
ment with the Star when it concludes: ‘‘ Those who 
have yet to digest the lesson that the vast majority of 
people will not tolerate such events being turned into 
ideological demonstrations must be taught by painful 
experience. Unless they learn to behave themselves not 
only they but, unfortunately, their more responsible fellows 
will risk permanent exclusion from public sports grounds. 
‘Play the game’ is a principle that must be observed not 
only by the men on the field but by the spectators as well. ” 

* * * * 
Education in Bechuanaland. 

The following interesting facts are noteworthy: The 
Director of Education for the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
has stated that to meet the difficulties that would arise as a 
result of the total ban on students from the High Commis- 
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sion Territories, but particularly those from Bechuanaland, 
there has been much cooperation between the government, 
the missionaries and the tribal authorities and many more 
primary schools have been established to provide for the 
full primary school course. There are primary schools 
for European, Coloured, Indian and African children. 


Two secondary schools going up to matriculation are at 
Moeng and Khale, namely, the Moeng College (formerly 
known as the Bamangwato College) and the St. Joseph’s 
College of the Catholic Mission at Khale, near Gaberones. 
Day Junior Secondary Schools have been opened at Mole- 
polole, Mochudi, Kanye, and their results in the Junior 
Certificate Examination of the University of South Africa 
have been most satisfactory. 


The Government Teacher-Training College at Kanye 
has been transferred to more commodious modern build- 
ings at Lobatsi in the Southern Protectorate and 50 miles 
north of Mafeking. Until their own schools are ready for 
use about 1960, Protectorate students will attend industrial, 
vocational, trades, commercial and higher-teacher training 
schools in Basutoland and Swaziland. They will go to 
Roma University College and the University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland for university education. 

Funds for the educational developments envisaged have 


been made available from the Colonial Development Fund. 
* * * * 


.The late Mr. C. W. M. Gell. 

South Africa has been made poorer by the passing of 
Mr. C. W. M. Gell who, in Port Elizabeth, showed daily 
heroism during the last thirteen years. Mr. Gell was born 
in Edinburgh in 1917, joined the Indian Civil Service, and 
while in India was stricken by poliomyelitis. He took up 
residence in Port Elizabeth, and for thirteen years spent 
most of the day in aniron lung. In the few daily hours he 
spent outside the lung, he contrived to do an amazing 
amount of first-class journalistic work. He wrote articles 
for many well-known periodicals in South Africa and far 
beyond. He was an advanced Liberal and throbbed with 
passion for the underprivileged, but his articles were 
founded on a deep knowledge of South African affairs. 
His survival, despite his grievous handicap, was humanly 
due to the devotion of his wife who was a trained physio- 
therapist. She nursed him constantly, outside hospital 
and within it. 
sympathy. 


To her we convey deep and respectful 
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Officials of the Christian 
Council 1958-1960 


EXECUTIVE MEMBERS 
President : Rev. Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, P.O. Lovedale, 
Or, 
Vice Presidents—Permanent, Rev. E. W. Grant. 
Canon R. P. Y. Rouse, P.O. Box 184, Bryanston, 
Tvl. 
Rev. W. Iilsley, Moroka Mission, P.O. Box 15, 
Thaba ’Nchu, O.F.S. 
1. Rev. L. Bergsman, 54 Langermann Drive, Kensington, 
Johannesburg. 
2. Rev. P. G. Pakendorf, 9 Leicester Road, Kensington, 
Johannesburg. 
Canon A. H. Zulu, 80 Carlisle Street, Durban. 
Rev. E. E. Mahabane, P.O. Box 43, Vereeniging, Tvl. 
Rev. B. H. M. Brown, 16b Kloofnek Road, Cape Town 
Rev. J. F. White, 15 Cole Street, Kensington, 
Johannesburg. 
7. Rev. S. G. Pitts, Healdtown, via Fort Beaufort, C.P. 
8. Colonel H. Westcott, P.O. Box 1018, Johannesburg. 
9. Bishop A. M. Reeves, Bishop’s House, Westcliffe, 


numb WwW 


Johannesburg. 

10. Mrs. M. Massey, 243 Blackburn Road, Redhill, 
Durban. 

11. Bishop F. H. Gow, 28 Walmer Street, Woodstock, 
CP: 


12. Mr. Maurice Webb, University of Natal, University 
Avenue, Durban. 
13. Mrs. L. A. Parsons, 19 Eleanor Street, Fairview, 
Johannesburg. 
14. Dr. C. W. Cook, 188 Loop Street, Pietermaritzburg. 
15. Rev. S. M. Mokitimi, Osborn Mission, Mount Frere, 
CP: 
SECTION CONVENERS 
Evangelism : Rev. E. E. Mahabane and Col. Westcott. 
Education: Rev. D. P. Dugmore, Kilnerton Training 
College, Private Bag 26, Pretoria. 
Secretary, C.E.M., P.O. Box 11122, Johannesburg. 
Social Welfare : Dr. A. W. Blaxall and Rev. A. S. Ngubeni, 
P.O. Box 64, Benoni. 
Medical Work : Dr. R. D. Aitken, Donald Fraser Hospital, 
P.O. Sibasa, Ni- Tvl. 
Women’s Work : Mrs. M. Massey, 243 Blackburn Road, 
Redhill, Durben. 
Youth Work: (To be appointed) 
Literature : Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale. 
Rev. M. Buchler, 96 Kerry Road, Parkview, 
Johannesburg. 
Sunday School: Mrs. L. A. Parsons, 
Ecumenical Studies : Rev. W. Booth, Modderpoort, O.F.S. 
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The General Election in Southern Rhodesia 


By Dr. Alexander Kerr 


HE result of the General Election in Southern Rhodesia 
has excited widespread interest and has been made 
the ground for numerous deductions and for a great variety 
of prophecies by politicians of every colour everywhere. 
It is sometimes forgotten in the profusion of press com- 
ment how small is the scale of the base from which the 
trend of future events is being forecast. It was an election 
to a single chamber Parliament of a total of only thirty 
members as representatives of a population approximating 
to a quarter of a million whites, and an estimated African 
population of plus or minus two millions, of whom only 
eight thousand were estimated to be eligible for the fran- 
chise which was extended to them last year. In the event 
it was found that not more than one thousand seven 
hundred had enrolled themselves. 


In the contest there were three competing parties, one 
led by Sir Edgar Whitehead with the support of its famous 
former leader, Lord Malvern ; another, a splinter party 
from the preceding, composed of the supporters of Mr. 
Garfield Todd, until lately leader of the party and Prime 
Minister, whose too swiftly moving Native policy had 
destroyed the confidence of the majority in his leadership 
and brought about his resignation ; the third party was 
called the Dominion Party, not hitherto numerically strong 
but representing the hard core of the more conservative 
element in the colony. 


The electoral law under which the contest was fought, 
allowed, for the first time, a preferential vote and this is 


claimed to have worked out to the advantage of the Prime - 


Minister’s party and againstthe Dominion Party. Whether 
this was indeed so or not, the result was conclusive in total- 
ly rejecting the twenty-two candidates of Mr. Todd’s 
Party, Mr. Todd himself being defeated in his own con- 
stituency. Sir Edgar Whitehead’s Party hold seventeen 
seats and the Dominion Party thirteen, this representing a 
formidable increase in the strength of the opposition. 


Regrets and Fears. We must express regret at the 
exclusion from Parliament of Mr. Todd, the ablest debater 
on its benches. A man of the highest ideals, he came as a 
Christian missionary from New Zealand, where racial 
prejudice is possibly less marked than in any other colo- 
nized country. With the help of his wife and a competent 
staff he had built up a Native High School and Training 
Institution, which now ranks as one of the most progressive 
in the country. Native opinion has taken the total defeat 
of his party as a sign that the white people mean little or 
nothing by their professed policy of partnership and some 
openly proclaim that the future of the Africans lies in their 
own hands and not in any policy advocated by whites, 


however benevolently expressed. To counteract this 
temper, Sir Edgar Whitehead, as Prime Minister, has 
issued a statement promising that there will be nothing 
reactionary in the programme of the new government. As 
reported by a newspaper representative he said: “ I wish 
to reassure the Africans that they have nothing to worry 
about. There will be no reaction and our policies will be 
firmly continued.” The African people will gladly accept 
this assurance but they and those who have their interests 
specially at heart would have been happier if Mr. Todd 
had been in Parliament to keep, watch over any retro- 
gressive tendencies. 

Deductions. What deductions may legitimately be 
drawn from the result of the election? The root of the 
matter has been compactly expressed by Mr. Todd him- 
self. After the election he is reported as having said that 
the result showed that the “illiberal ’ vote of the country 
had been underestimated—such people constituted 
half the European population. Some commentators 
deduce that the revulsion against liberal policies is at least 
as marked in Southern Rhodesia as it is south of the 
Limpopo. Others again assert that no such comparison 
is valid and that the Rhodesian policies and temper find no 
parallel in the Union where the African thinks he has not 
even the semblance of a voice in the affairs of the country, 
and that it is even asserted that he never will have, no 
matter what attainment he may be proved to possess. 

Another commentator says that while Mr. ‘Todd’s Native 
Policies, which undoubtedly usurped all the concern of the 
electors, have been adjudged to be too liberal by the white 
electorate, Africans regard him as a moderate liberal— but 
they were prepared to work with him at the pace to which 
he thought the Europeans in the colony would accommod- 
ate themselves. His political judgment, however, has 
evidently been at fault in assessing the rate at which the 
European was prepared to see the African advance, and he 
has paid the penalty. His fate may be at once a caution to 
the ardent liberals not to get too far ahead of their consti- 
tuents and to African politicians not to expect the “‘ rare 
and refreshing fruit’? to drop into their mouths without 
effort. If it is correct that six thousand or so Africans 
entitled to be enrolled accepted advice not to register be- 
cause, in the opinion of their leaders, the reform did not go 
far enough, the result of the election may be a pointer to 
the need for less spectacular and more rewarding advances. 
To Sir Roy Welensky, the Prime Minister of the Federa- 
tion, the result of the election was a demonstration that 
Rhodesians can be trusted to do the sensible thing. If the 
extent of their common sense depends on their choosing 
the United Federal Party in preference to the Dominion 
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conservatives, the size of their majority is an indication 
that their confidence is very delicately poised. 

Prophesies. ‘The defeated United Rhodesia Party (Mr. 
Todd’s) is consoling itself with the thought that after all 
the people of Rhodesia have chosen their government, and, 
significantly, have chosen one with a liberal policy not 
dissimilar to their own. ‘This is a brave expression of 
confidence in the hour of defeat and we hope that time will 
prove it to have been justified. At present it wears the 
look of a victim who is content to perish if only his cause 
surviyes. If the disgruntled Africans of Southern Rho- 
desia make common cause with the dissidents in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, who have never been in favour 
of Federation, the cohesion of the group doesn’t appear too 
promising, or its prospect of attaining Dominion status in 
1960 too rosy. Some pessimists have expressed doubts 


The Archbishop and the 


HE Continuation Committee of the Multi-Racial Con- 
ference which was heldin Johannesburg in December 

1954 decided recently to organize a “ fraternal meeting ”’ 
of white Church leaders to be held in Pretoria on 2-4 
December 1958. The meeting was to be a confidential 
one from which the public and press were to be excluded, 
and to be attended by a limited number of delegates from 
the churches and societies which attended previous con- 
ferences. ‘The purpose of the meeting was to discuss the 
differences between the two white groups and to provide 
the white brethren with the opportunity of coming to a 
better understanding of each other. Matters to be dis- 
cussed were “‘ Problems facing us as Churches in present- 
ing our Christian Witness in South Africa,” personal rela- 
tionship between ministers of the Gospel, and the aims of 
Part of the plan also was to close the 
discussions with the theme, ‘ Unity in Christ—our 
Common Heritage and Responsibility.”’ The possibility 
of non-White church leaders taking part in similar dis- 
cussions was visualized by at least some of the organizing 


missionary work. 


committee. 
*% Ea * * 


Following some remarks made in America by Dr. Joost 
de Biank, Archbishop of Cape Town, early in June, a 
statement was issued by the Moderature of the General 
Synod of the “‘ Ned. Geref. Kerk” of Transvaal declaring 
that it has “noted the utterences of the Archbishop of 
Cape Town, Dr. Joost de Blank, in his recent statement in 
America in which, according to press reports, he voiced 
his objection to the practice and theology of the Ned. Geref. 
Churches in South Africa.’’ The statement went on to 
refer tothe proposed fraternal discussions to be held in 
December and declared : 
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about the suitability of the British Parliamentary system 
to the multi-racial states of Africa, and point to the choice 
that confronts the African—an unwanted integration 
offered in French North Africa and an equally unwanted 
apartheid in South Africa. It does however seem safe to 
prophesy that the future of democracy in Africa will depend 
upon the ability of statesmen to devise some system of 
political representation and administration which will 
provide security and equality before the law, personal and 
communal freedoms, open opportunity, some adjustment 
or modification of a universal franchise which will allow 
the more highly developed minorities to live and breathe. 
Theoretically it looks like an attempt at squaring the circle, 
but is that not practically what statesmanship is trying to 
do all the time ? 


Dutch Reformed Church 


“ But it will be impossible for the Ned. Geref. Kerk of 
Transvaal to take part in such discussions while the spiri- 
tual leaders of the Anglican Church claimed for them- 
selves the right to present the Ned. Geref. Kerk in the 
worse possible light, both here and overseas, and, no 
matter for what reason, say things overseas, which they do 
not want to say to us here. ‘They know full well that the 
N.G. Kerk cannot reply to such allegations overseas and 
that any reply which could be given could not undo the 
harm done. It would be sheer hypocrisy for the Ned. 
Geref. Kerk to continue with the discussions in the present 
circumstances. 

“The Moderature of the Ned. Geref. Kerk in the 
Transvaal has, therefore, requested its representatives on 
the Continuation Committee to withdraw from the prepa- 
rations for the proposed discussions. If Dr. Joost de 
Blank publicly denies the press reports of his sermon in 
New York and shows that he was wrongly reported, parti- 
cipation in the proposed discussions will be reconsidered. 
In any case, the initiative for such an undertaking will now 
have to come from the English churches.” 

Later it was announced that the Committee responsible 
for the December meeting proposed to postpone it in- 
definitely. It was added that the Moderature of the “‘ Ned. 
Geref. Kerk ” of the Transvaal had sent an official letter to 
the Church of the Province but that no immediate answer 
could be expected from that Church in view of Dr. Joost 
de Blank’s absence overseas. ‘‘ If and when agreement is 
reached between the two churches concerned, members of 
the Continuation Committee will be informed.” 

* * * *% 

We cannot avoid the impression that the action of the 

Moderature revealed an undue sensitiveness and was pre- 
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cipitate. ‘To withdraw so immediately and abruptly from 
the proposed “fraternal discussion,’ because of the re- 
ported utterances of one representative of the English- 
speaking churches, however highly placed, does not augur 
well for a “‘ fraternal meeting” in which plain things are 
bound to be said on both sides. The withdrawal was a 
step of the utmost gravity, and with all respect we say that 
in our view the cause of it should have been more broadly- 
based. It seems to us precipitate also because the full 
text of the Archbishop’s utterance should have been await- 
ed. Nothing is more common to-day than for speakers to 
find newspaper reporters seize on:some sensational para- 
graph, tear it from its context, and thereby give a wrong 
impression. The Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland (Dr. George F. MacLeod) recent- 
ly felt this practice so keenly that for a period he excluded 
the press from meetings which he addressed. Dr. de 
Blank has himself complained that on at least one occasion 
on his American tour—whether it was the occasion that 
has caused offence is not clear—thirty words of his 
remarks in a 3000 worl speech had been taken out of 
context, and tris hid caused misquotation of me ining. 
For ourselves, we are not prepared to comment on the ac- 
tual words used by the Archbishop till we get the full 
report. On more thanone occasion during Dr. de Blank’s 
stay in South Africa we have tested headlines and _ brief 
extracts from his speeches with what the whole text of the 
speech revealed, and have found how misleading can be 
the impression given. 
* * . * * 

The circumstances raise several large questions. One 
is the right of those who live in South Africa to make 
adverse comments on the Union’s policies when beyond its 
bounds. The suggestion is now frequently made that 
they should not do so. To attempt, however, to curb 
public men in this fashion is to ignore the realities of the 
modern world, which has so become one that every village, 
in South Africa or far from it, may on any day become the 
world’s sounding-board. No nation can now keep even 
its most intimate affairs to itself. From our own survey 
it can be added that we find in the world’s press no utter- 
ances more outspoken or critical of South Africa than those 
which are becoming frequent from her Afrikaner sons, 
both Afrikaans- and English-speaking, and which they are 
making in South Africa itself. 


The above comments were written some days before 
there appeared in the South African Press a report of an 
interview which the Archbishop gave in London. Dr. de 
Blan‘ referred to the manner in which the main theme of 
his New York sermon had been disr garded and a sen- 
tence had been torn out of its context. He also referr d 
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to the naivete of certain politicians and Christian bodies 
which had accepted a report without bothering to verify 
the facts. 


Calvinism and Calvin. 

Frequent references are made in the South African press 
to Calvin and Calvinism. This is perhaps natural in a 
country where the Reformed Churches, both Afrikaans 
and English-speaking, owe so much to the great Geneva 
reformer. For ourselves, however, it is a frequent cause 
of distress to find how little seems to be known of Calvin’s 
teaching. Few happenings could be more desirable than 
to’ find that many who acclaim John Calvin were laying 
upon themselves a rigorous course of reading in his works. 
To take one example of how he can be acclaimed but not ~ 
followed, a few of the Reformed Churches in the Union 
(not everyone Afrikaans-speaking) disassociated them- 
selves from any “ threat’ to Government that they would 
disobey the ‘‘ Church Clause” if it were enforced. Yet it - 
was John Calvin who said: ‘‘ We are subject to the men 
who rule over us, but subject only in the Lord. If they 
command anything against Him let us not pay the least 
regard to it, nor be moved by all the dignity which they 
possess.” 


Man’s Estimate of Man, by E. H. Robertson (S.C.M. 

8/6). 

The thesis of this brief study is that ““man is a free, 
responsible creature, most free when he is in the hands of 
God.” After a rapid survey of various contemporary 
estimates of man, his nature and purpose, comes a clear, 
straightforward and refreshing analysis of the Christian 
estimate of man. Mr. Robertson’s sympathies are catho- 
lic, he brings grist to the mill from a wide range of Chris- 
tian traditions but is particularly concerned among 
moderns with Bonhoeffer and Tillich, and he maintains 


that “‘ much of what Bonhoeffer calls ‘ freedom’ is what 
Tillich calls ‘ being.’ ” 


The author’s treatment, at once analytic and synthetic, 
is valuable and many should find this a rewarding book, 
valuable beyond its size. So much is brought under 
review, ‘The Psychologists, Existentialists, Marxists, 
Orwell, Mescalin, Mau-Mau, Kafka, etc., that there is a 
certain breathlessness about the writing. It is a book 
which demands thought. It is a book which can make 
useful suggestions for many sermons, or for a course of 
study. 


NB; 
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A Confused World 


. (“The World Christian Handbook,” a new edition of 
which has just been published, as reported in our columns, has 
a remarkable Preface by Sir Kenneth Grubb. With his per- 
mission we are publishing extracts from it, the second of which 
we give below. Sir Kenneth, as chairman of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs, has quite unique 
opportunities for gauging world movements, and his statements 


therefore come with unusual authority. 
—Editor, “‘ S.A. Outlook.’’) 


HERE is little new that can be confidently said about 
the state and witness of the Church in the Communist 
countries, chiefly China and Russia. During these years 
there have been contacts between the churches in the form 
of correspondence, special visits from East to West and 
West to East, discussion and the publication of interpreta- 
tive books and pamphlets. With Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, these contacts have been more frequent, and 
the appearance of representatives of the churches of these 
countries at ecumenical meetings has become a welcome 
and reasonably regular event. Generally it may surely be 
said that in spite of all difficulties there is evidence of much 
vitality in the Church. That declarations and pronounce- 
ments should be made, particularly on such public ques- 
tions as peace and war, which wear a strange and perhaps 
compromising sound to Christian ears in other countries, 
is in such circumstances inevitable. Churches have often 
had to live in conditions in which they can neither work 
much nor speak but only pray and survive. The churches 
in China, because of their missionary origin, remain parti- 
cularly sensitive about the forms and manner in which 
they should renew fellowship with those of the rest of the 
world. But there is news of faithful witness and steady 
worship and service, and this must be weighed in the light 
of the reflection that it would have been no surprise if the 
Christian churches in China had altogether disappeared. 
In such situations there is nothing much to be gained by 
insisting on contact and communication if, for the time 
being, it is likely to imperil witness and existence; it is 
better to let patience have her perfect work. 

This very brief sketch cannot be completed without 
referring to two other characteristics of the confused 
world scene, namely the strength of nationalism, and the 
race or colour question. In 1939 there were 54 states 
members of the League of Nations : in 1937 there are 81 
states members of the United Nations. There are in the 
world today some 600 million people who in 1945 lived in 
dependent parts of the British Commonwealth and who 
now enjoy their independence within or without the 
Commonwealth. But modern nationalism is not merely 


a particular manifestation of anti-colonialism, it has a valid 
existence of its own. In a rather colourless and insecure 
world it affords to man some sense of belonging, of order 
and of protection and security. Fellowship and friend- 
ship he can to some extent find in his family, his commu- 
nity and his village, but protection in war, order amidst 
insecurity, and the supply of larger and more complicated 
needs, can only be found through the nation-state. This 
primitive instinct transmuted into terms of modern de- 
mand is to scores of millions of people more powerful than 
the claims of Communism. But modern nationalism has 
also its seamy side. it tends to be over-sensitive and often 
disagreeably dogmatic. It tends to be evasive when 
blame has to be faced ; it damns others’ sins and ignores its 
own. This in turn leads to much irresponsibility, parti- 
cularly in international discussions, which is precisely 
where grave responsibility conscientiously accepted is 
most necessary. It is also at times extravagant and ambi- 
tious, desiring the benefits of progress but not willing even 
to contribute what it can towards the price. All this, 
however, is perhaps not surprising since the modern 
nation-state is so often lacking in sufficient and sound 
leadership. This, indeed, is precisely one field in which 
the churches have made and should continue to make their 
contribution. Men of moral integrity are as essential in 
places of responsibility as those of intellectual agility. 
The fall of Singapore in 1942 launched the new nationa- 
lism of Asia on its way. The independence of India and 
other countries, the successful struggle of Indonesia, and 
the Bandung Conference, marked successive stages, the 
latest culmination of which have been the strident aspira- 
tions of Egypt and the tragic fact of “Suez.” The 
countries of Africa are a long way behind in the develop- 
ment of these ambitions, but are rapidly moving forward. 
Ghana has won its independence and decisive steps to- 
wards self-government have been taken for Nigeria, in 
population the greatest of the future states of Africa. In 
such countries as these it has been the humble and deep 
privilege of church and mission to serve the people for 
many decades when few others were doing so, to call them 
to Christ in increasing numbers, to prepare a leadership 
which can carry the Church forward on a path of ever- 
growing spiritual challenge, opportunity and service, and 
provide Christian men to take their due part in the state, in 
industry, and the professions. Above all, it has been the 
testimony of church and mission, a testimony which needs 
to be heeded today more than ever before, that it is right- 
eousness that exalts a nation, while sin is a reproach to any 
people. It is indeed true that in this ministry to the 
nations there has been too strong a Western emphasis, but 
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when all has been said and done, the men and women who 
have borne the simple but great name of “ missionary ” 
have gone in the service of Jesus Christ, Saviour and Lord 
of all men. 

The racial crisis of modern times is partly a tragic matter 
of actual discrimination, and partly a question of the 
powerful sentiment and emotion which it arouses in the 
hearts and minds of millions of people. Distressing as 
some recent incidents in the United States have been, it 
seems that the judgments of the Supreme Court are likely 
to inaugurate a new and more hopeful era. It is in Africa 
that clashes and contacts of the races assume a peculiar 
complexity and bitterness. In key areas of East and 
Central Africa such as the Federation, of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland where there is a small but economically 
powerful white minority, a vast Bantu majority and re- 
presentatives of other races, the declared ideal is that of a 
multi-racial society based on the principle of partnership. 
The present stage is that of constitutional discussions, 
reserved powers, labour discussions, accommodations and 
sometimes disputes, land reform proposals, and new institu- 
tions. But that the process, as at present pursued, does 
not satisfy the African was shown in the violent eruption of 
Mau Mau, an evil movement but the symptom of much 
dissatisfaction. In suchsituations time is apt to run short. 
The example of nations which have acaieved, or are 
approaching, self-government, such as Ghana or Nigeria, 
is before the eyes of other Africans. It is often true, that 
peoples seize or acquire self-government before they are 
ready for it, but it is also true that no people is ready for it 
until it has acquired it. Because of the part they have 
taken in the life of these African territories, Church and 
mission have much to do with all this. Indeed if the 
Church cannot be a community of inter-racial harmony, 
just what is it in Africa for? If the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion in the name of Christ does not include racial reconci- 
liation, what is the Gospel in Africa all about ? 

The Union of South Africa has acquired a kind of world 
notoriety in racial matters. It is much to be regretted 
that many of those who lightly pillory the Union fail to 
recognize the unique and difficult character of the problem 
there. The statistical proportions of the races—White, 
Bantu, Indian, and Coloured are different from any other 
part of Africa. In South Africa the European has estab- 
lished something more than a usual foothold—namely a 
real and enduring base ; yet the Europeans are themselves 
divided among Afrikaners and British. Nevertheless, 
when all due allowance has been given, there is cause for 
disquiet. The policy of apartheid has been steadily pur- 
sued for more than ten years. It is not yet apparent that 
it is either practicable or just. A long series of laws has 
been passed in order to make it effective, and to give a 
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meaning to segregation in education, land, industry and 
Conditions of access to public services and 
facilities have been laid down, status has been (in theory) 
defined, and a host of other matters have been perhaps 
clarified, but it is questionable whether just, acceptable 
and enduring solutions have been advanced. The churches 
of South Africa have struggled and protested, but have 
fought for the most part a losing battle. Even in the Dutch ~ 
Reformed churches notable individual voices have been 
raised in criticism of recent tendencies. It may well 
prove true that the treatment of the race problem in the 
Union of South Africa is the most fatal blow which has 
been dealt at a true understanding of Christianity by the 
African people since the Gospel was introduced to the 
“ Dark Continent,” more than a century ago. 


Sir John Maud, K.C.B., C.B.E. 

The appointment of Sir John Maud to the joint office of 
Representative of the United Kingdom to the Union and 
High Commissioner of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland, will be warmly welcomed by many in South 
Africa. He is perhaps best known to South Africans as 
the scholar invited by the Municipality of Johannesburg 
to write the history of their city at the time of their Jubilee 
celebrations. Since then he has had a wide experience of 
administration in various departments of the United King- 
dom Government and has been the British representative 
at conferences organized under the aegis of the United 
Nations. 

After a distinguished career at New College, Oxford, he 
studied at Harvard, held a Rhodes Travelling Scholarship 
to Africa, became a Research Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, a university lecturer in Politics, a Councillor of 
Oxford City, and Master of Birbeck College of the Univer- 
sity of London. He also held secretaryships in the war- 
time ministries of Food and Reconstruction. From 1945 
till. 1952 he held the important post of Permanent Secretary 
to the English Ministry of Education. From 1952 he was 
a member of the Economic Planning Board and United 
Kingdom delegate to international conferences on Food 
and Agriculture. 


Sir John is a son of Bishop Maud of Kensington, is 52, 
married and has one daughter and two sons. His sister 
is well known in missionary circles in Johannesburg. 


‘* It is the Government’s signal achievement that 
they are dividing the Whites and unifying the Non- 
Whites in South Africa.” 

—Sir De Villiers Graaff. 
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What Government Regulations do 
SOME HUMAN TRAGEDIES 


O not a few with imagination, the saddest aspect of 
some Government regulations is the effect they have 
on human lives, both because of their intrinsic nature and 
through the inhuman, unimaginative method of their 
application. Almost daily we find newspapers tell of the 
extreme hardship with which regulations bear on decent, 
hardworking individuals who have the misfortune not to 
have white skins. We print below two instances culled 
recently from the Cape Times. 
AFRICAN DEPORTED AFTER 25 YEARS 
IN CITY 

Twenty-five years ago Timothy Faka Magwanane came 
from Northern Rhodesia to seek his fortune in Cape Town. 
This afternoon he will board a train on the way back. His 
entire savings of £18 have gone for the train fare. He isa 
“foreign ’’ African and the Government have deported 
him. 

Mr. Magwanane was bewildered yesterday at the turn of 
fate which will take him from the Peninsula which has 
been his home for so long, and deposit him in Bulawayo. 

He willgoalone. His wife, whom he met in Cape Town, 
and their 17-year-old daughter, will have to stay here until 
he can earn enough money to send for them. 

“‘ T have bought a ticket to Bulawayo, because that is as 
far as I can go on the money I have. I don’t know if the 
people in Southern Rhodesia will let me stay there, or 
whether they will chase me out to Northern Rhodesia’ he 
said. 

FINED £5 

For 25 years he has paid Union poll-tax. On the receipt 
his domicile has been given as Cape Town. 

He has been working as a waiter at a Rondebosch hotel. 
In February he was arrested and charged with not having 
renewed his temporary permit at the Langa Native Court 
under section 12—2 of the Act of 1955, dealing with foreign 
Africans. 

He was fined £5 or 25 days and ordered to be deported 
to Mafeking. Friends intervened and promised to see he 
went, and the order was suspended until last Thursday. 

STATE POLICY 

Mr. S. E. L. Thorpe, the Native Commissioner at Salt 
River, said that it was the policy of the Government that 
all foreign Africans must be repatriated as soon as they had 
saved enough money for the fare. Monthly deductions 
were made by the employer. 

In the past a foreign African could apply for Union 
citizenship if he had spent 10 years in the country and was 
of good character. This concession was withdrawn about 
two years ago. 


‘Evidently Magwanane did not avail himself of this 
opportunity and we have no option but to apply the law as 
it now stands,” he said. 

JOSEPH TOOK IT WITH A SMILE—BUT 
HIS HEART WAS BROKEN 

Any housewife would have called Joseph a “‘ treasure.” 
He was neat, industrious, courteous, good-humour- 
ed, quietly-spoken ; in short, a model servant. And it 
was, perhaps, only just that 38-year-old Joseph’s virtues 
should have been shared among the tenants of a large block 
of flats at Rondebosch, where he began work in 1949, 

Joseph’s shy smile and quiet “‘ Good-morning ”’ made 
him a favourite among the flat-dwellers. His employers, 
too, valued him so highly that they broke one of their rules 
and allowed him to sleep in a room on the premises. 

But on this serene horizon was a remote cloud. Joseph 
was born in Bulawayo—and because of that he was a 
“foreign ’’ Native. 

Joseph had only a vague idea of the Government’s policy 
of repatriating foreign Natives, but his employers knew the 
danger. Last July they applied for a permit for Joseph to 
stay in Cape ‘Town. 

The permit was granted, subject to renewal after six 
months. But Joseph cannot read or write and, through a 
misunderstanding, thought the permit lasted for a year. 

Meanwhile he worked at the flats as diligently as ever. 

Recently, however, the flats were sold and the seller 
notified the Native Commissioner’s office that Joseph’s 
employer was being changed. It was then that Joseph’s. 
error was discovered. 

The commissioner’s office refused to renew his permit. 
He insisted that Joseph return to Rhodesia. 

His former old employer gave Joseph the bad news. 
With characteristic reserve and politeness Joseph listened 
stoically and shrugged. 

The “‘ baas”’ said he would write to a friend who owned 
an hotel in Bulawayo and recommend Joseph’s services. 
Joseph thanked him politely, with his gentle smile. 

But on Thursday evening a friend called on Joseph to. 
say good-bye. ‘The room was in darkness, 

He found Joseph lying on his bed with his throat cut. 
An Ambulance took him to the Groote Schuur Hospital. 
The police satisfied themselves that the wound was self-. 
inflicted. 

The doctors fought desperately—and successfully—to. 
save Joseph’s life. In about a fortnight he will be dis- 
charged from hospital. 

Then Government policy, remorseless and rigid, will 
send him away to Rhodesia. 
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Reading with Understanding © 


THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE READING ASSOCIATION 


HE many friends and subscribers of the International 

Bible Reading Association are asked kindly to note that, 
at the request of the 1.B.R.A. the office of the African Sunday 
School Curriculum is to take over the agency for South 
Africa, as from January 1959. From that date the address 
to which all communications on I.B.R.A. matters should 
be sent will be: The Rev. Derrick Cuthbert, 77 Fourth 
Avenue, Newton Park, Port Elizabeth. 

The full range of English booklets, which are graded to 
suit every age-level, will be available from this address. 

Readers of the South African Outlook will be particular- 
ly interested in the booklets available in African languages. 
A scheme of Bible readings for each year, with comments 
written by an inter-denominational team of missionary 
writers, is available in Shona and Zulu. From January 
1959 editions in Xhosa and Sotho will also be available. 
The basis of all the vernacular editions is a shortened ver- 
sion of the well-known booklet, Light for our Path. This 
version is produced in Africa with African conditions in 
mind. All the African language editions are illustrated. 

The English booklet is published at 2/6 per copy. By 
means of subsidies from missionary funds the price of the 
African language editions is kept to 1/- per copy. 

The demand for the Shona and Zulu versions has in- 
creased considerably during the last two years, the circula- 
tion of both being now almost double what it was. It is 
evident that the booklets are meeting a real need in the 
African Church. People are often urged to read the Bible, 
but reading without plan or guidance may prove to be little 
more than a waste of time. The story of Philip and the 
Ethiopian reminds us that one of the first duties of the 
Church towards Africa was to give guidance in the under- 
standing of the Bible. 

“So Philip ran to him, and heard him reading Isaiah 
the prophet, and asked, ‘Do you understand what you 
are reading?’ And he said, ‘ How can I, unless some 
one guides me?’ And he invited Philip to come up 
and sit with him.” (Acts 8: 30, 31). 

There are many in Africa today who are saying, with 
the Ethiopian: ‘‘ How can I understand, unless some one 
guides me?” The International Bible Reading Associa- 
tion, which is a department of the National Sunday School 
Union of Great Britain, is trying to do something to meet 
this need. 

The understanding of the Bible is a matter of import- 
ance for every Church member: it is of quite special 
importance so far as Sunday School teachers and other 
leaders in Christian Education are concerned. The blind 


cannot lead the blind—except to disaster. No teacher or 


leader can pass on the message of the Bible unless he has 
first grasped its meaning for himself. This is not all that 
a Sunday School teacher needs to know, but it is absolutely 
central and vital. 

It is chiefly for this reason that the office of the African 
Sunday School Curriculum has responded to the request 
of the International Bible Reading Association and under- 
taken the promotion and distribution of these excellent 
helps to the understanding of the Bible. ‘This work, like 
the Curriculum itself, is a co-operative undertaking in 
which all the major Protestant churches and missions are 
involved. Any who would like further information about 
the I.B.R.A. and descriptive material regarding its publi- 
cations are invited to write to the address given above. 


Communism and the Theologians, Charles West 

(S.C.M. 35/-). 

Dr. West deals with a subject of primary importance 
to-day. He begins with a group of students in China, 
another in East Berlin, not knowing how to cope with the 
way in which they and their faith are menaced by Com- 
munism. In the final chapter he gives some examples of 
fruitful contacts between Christians and Communists in 
East Berlin. Two moving chapters make clear the 
urgency of the matter. 

In between is the major study ; an account and criticism 
of what various Christian Theologians, notably Tillich, 
Niebuhr and Barth, have to say to the Churches in face of 
Communism. Carefully and systematically though each 
theologian is considered in turn, the reader is not left with 
a clear picture. We have not here an easy book to read 
and we are left with the suspicion that others than the 
particular Theologians chosen for study might have had 
more of truth and guidance to offer. Dr. West acknow- 
ledges that Nicholas Berdayev, from the Orthodox tradi- 
tion, has given the simplest and clearest exposition of the 
nature, strength and heresy of communism, and the Roman 
Catholic editor of Die Frankfurter Hefte seems to have got 
nearest the heart of the matter. ‘“‘ He recognises that 
direct encounter of minds (i.e. of Christian and Communist 
minds) is not possible at first. ‘The Christian must rather 
start to live his faith, as honestly as the Communist, from 
the proletarian situation, until he can solve problems better 
and think better than the Communist does.” 

Nevertheless, Dr. West’s study deserves careful con- 
We have not here a popular book but one that 
NB: 


sideration. 
deserves serious attention. 
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Hospital Needs in the Ciskei 


E have received from Mr. H. Thornhill Cook, King 

William’s Town, copy of a memorandum which he 

was recently submitted to local and provincial authorities 

on the above subject. For much of the information Mr. 

Cook was indebted to Dr. A. W. Burton of King William’s 
Town. 

Some of Mr. Cook’s historical data include the following: 
“As far back as 1856, roughly a hundred years ago, the 
Government of these Territories became gravely per- 
turbed about the serious effects on the welfare of the Native 
people by reason of the influence of their superstitious 
beliefs and their implicit faith in their witchdoctors. For 
those reasons, a Native Hospital was established in King 
William’s ‘Town and, about three years later, this Hospital 
was absorbed and embodied in Grey Hospital which was 
then built. It is of interest to note that, although both 
these Hospitals were regarded as purely Native hospitals, 
any indigent European in that area was entitled to reccive 
treatment at such Hospitals. Notwithstanding the passage 
of approximately one hundred years, it is a regrettable 
fact that, with the exception of those Natives who have 
had the benefit of a proper education, both superstitious 
beliefs and the influence of witchdoctors play a consider- 
able part in the lives of the average rural Native. 

“Tt is interesting to note how the purely Native character 
of Grey Hospital in previous years is evidenced by an 
extract taken at random from the available figures as 
follows :— 

For the year 1875. 


Outpatients (Native) 2,121 
Outpatients (European) Nil 
Indoor cases (Native) 534 


Indoor cases (European) Nil 

‘“‘ Grey Hospital is still functioning in King William’s 
Town and, in 1912, by reason of it being recognised as a 
Native Hospital, it was expressly exempted from the 
Provisions of the Hospital Ordinance of 1912. But, of 
recent years, its character has entirely changed owing to 
the growth and the needs of the European Population in 
this area. Grey Hospital may now be correctly described 
as a European Provincial Hospital containing a limited 
provision for the reception and treatment of Native patients,” 

Along with Grey Hospital, there are in the Ciskei the 
Lovedale Hospitals (recently converted into Provincial 
hospitals), and the mission hospitals at St. Matthews and 
Mount Coke. 

“These Hospitals are the only Hospitals which provide 
treatment for the Native Population of the Divisions of 
King William’s Town, Komgha, Stutterheim, Peddie and 
Victoria East (as also Natives from other areas travelling 


to such Hospitals for treatment) and, between them all, an 
estimated 550 beds for Natives is a generous estimate. 
The Native Population of these five Divisions alone is 
authoritatively estimated at 390,000 (three hundred and 
ninety thousand) and, owing to the controlled influx of 
landless Natives into this area, it is estimated that this 
figure will, within the next year or two, reach the figure of 
500,000 (Five hundred thousand). The maximum Hospi- 
talisation available to this huge number of Natives is, as 
shown above, 550 or, in other words, one bed for every 909 
(Nine hundred and nine) Native patients. Staggering as 
these dreadful figures are—The position is infinitely worse 
than these disclose. Immediately abutting on this area 
are the Transkei Reserves. I have been unable to obtain 
any exact figures as to the population of that portion of the 
reserves, that would be affected by hospitalisation in this 
area, but the estimates obtained from the only available 
sources place this figure as between a million anda half 
and millions, but the tragedy of the overall picture is not 
affected by the fact as to whether either of these estimates 
is correct.” 

The number of beds for Non-Europeans in the Transkei, 
it is contended, is woefully inadequate. 

Mr. Cook goes on to state that the Government has. 
very clearly enunciated the following to be in accordance 
with its policy. 

**(1) Complete ‘ Apartheid’ or ‘ Segregation ’ of white 

from black. 

(2) The development of Industrial Undertakings in 
those areas abutting upon Native reserves will be en-- 
couraged. 

(3) Native Administration will be in accordance with a. 
spirit of sympathy and understanding. 

“The first of these Policies has already become a Law 
of the Land in accordance withthe Group Areas Act with its 
amendments. The second of these Policies is already 
being initiated through the Native Affairs Department.. 
The third of these Policies, being a method of approach 
rather than a Policy has, already, been evidenced to a. 
considerable degree in the rural areas of this and adjoining 
Districts. The improvements made in the living condi-. 
tions of these rural Natives has to be seen, in order to be: 
believed, but, from my own personal observation, I say,. 
without any qualification, that the Natives in the rural 
areas already owe a very deep debt of gratitude to the pre- 
sent Government and its officials. It is not unreason- 
able, therefore, to believe that this same consideration will 
be extended to this crying need. This Memorandum. 
therefore suggests, in essence, the following procedure 
which will be dealt with in detail hereafter :—European 
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Hospitalisation is to be centralised, for this area, in the 
towns of East London, King William’s Town and Queens- 

town and in each of these centres every modern require- 

ment of Hospitalisation is to be provided by the Provincial 
Administration. 

“‘ An entirely Native hospital, erected and equipped on 
the most modern lines, shall be constructed in a purely 
Native area—which area shall not only be accessible to the 
greater portion of the Native peoples but it shall, also, be 
so situate as to be 1n a position to receive the Natives that 
formerly were received by these three combined Hospitals. 
This Hospital and its equipment will be financed by the 
Central Government through its Native[Affairs Department. 

‘By reason of the suggestions in regard to the existing 
Hospitals being entirely dependent upon the question of 
the erection of a Native Hospital, I shall deal with that 
question first. 

“ Proposed Native Hospital. 

(1) Site: 

“In the consideration of a site the following aspects 
must be borne in mind :— 

(a) It must be situate in a Native Area either proclaim- 
ed or bound to be proclaimed as such either under the 
Group Areas Act or under other Legislation. 

(5) It must be accessible either by rail, National Road 
or all weather road, at all times by vehicular traffic as 
also by pedestrians. 

(c) It must be situate at the nearest point convenient 
for the most densely populated Native areas. 

(d) It must be situate sufficiently near to the Head- 
quarters of the Native Ciskei Administration to make 
daily personal contact possible. 

(e) It must be assured of having adequate water, 
electric lighting and power available at all times. 

(f) In view of the attitude of the Government towards 
the development of Industries for the Native Reserves 
it must be situate within easy reach of such Industrial 
Development so as to be able to cope with the hazards 
inseparable from any industrial undertaking. 

(g) ‘There must be available and for future extensions 

land actually abutting on the site of the first buildings 

erected. 

“ Bearing in mind each of the above primary essentials, 
and being influenced by no parochial feelings, I cannot 
but feel that the only suitable site that complies with each 
and every one of these requirements, is the large, reason- 
ably level, cleared piece of land immediately beyond the 
Model Village of Zwelitsha and lying to the left of the road 
leading from King William’s Town to Mount Coke for the 
following reasons :— 

(a) This land is owned by the Native Trust. 

(6) ‘This land is situate within three miles of King 
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William’s ‘Town which is accessible from every part 
of South Africa by rail, National tarred Road, or by 
all weather road. There is a regular Native Bus 
Service plying between King William’s Town and 
Zwelitsha—which service could be easily extended to 
the proposed Hospital site. 

(c) This Memorandum has, already, set out the avail- 
able information in regard to the present location of the 
Native Population. A glance at any reliable map will 
disclose that this site is, for that reason, eminently 
suitable. 

(2) The Headquarters of the Native Ciskeian Admi- 
nistration are already settled at King William’s Town. 

(e) The recently constructed ‘‘ Rooikrantz” dam 
sponsored by the Union Government, and with a 
capacity of 1,000,000,000 (One thousand million) 
gallons was constructed mainly for the purpose of 
supplying water to Zwelitsha and this is already being 
done. The water, of the purest quality as will be 
ascertained on analysis, can be delivered from this 
source by the mere construction of a pipe line which 
need not be more than about a mile in length. This 
water may be obtained, within reason, in unlimited 
quantities. As the Rooikrantz Dam is Government 
owned, it is not unreasonable to assume that such 
water will, for that reason, be available to the new 
Hospital free of any charge. 

Similarly, all the electric power and light required 
by the new Hospital, is immediately obtainable from 
the Escom Power Station situate in King William’s 
Town which already supplies the needs of the Zweli- 
tsha Model Village through its own lines. 

All that is required for supplying the new Hospital 
is an extension of the existing supply lines for a length 
of not more than one mile. 

(f) By reason of the successful establishment of the Good 
Hope Textile Factory, and by reason of the require- 
ments of industry being immediately available as set 
forth previously in this paragraph, and, particularly 
by reason of its Geographical Situation in relation to 
the Native Reserves, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that King William’s Town will be favourably con- 
sidered in connection with any industrial development 
that takes place in accordance with the pclicy of the 

It must therefore be pointed out in 

connection with the choice of a site that, in terms of 


Government. 


the Town Planning Scheme for the Borough of King 
William’s Town, the Industrial Sites have been placed 
in the immediate vicinity of the boundary between 
this town and the Model Village of Zwelitsha. This 
fact, alone, covers the requirement mentioned under 


(f). 
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(g) Not only is there available land for the present con- 
templated Hospital Site but there is ample room for 
every possible extension for all time. This land, 
being the property of the South African Native Trust, 
is available free of any cost.” 

The latter part of Mr. Cook’s memorandum deals with 
the type of hospital to be built, in which he envisages an 
enlarged Baragwanath in the area. 

He also emphasises the need for providing training for 
African nurses and the opportunity for African medical 
practitioners to take their “‘ intern’ year in the new hospi- 
tal. Ultimately, it is visualised that this hospital will be 
staffed entirely by qualified African personnel. 


HOSPITAL BOARD’S REPLY 


According to the Daily Dispatch, in an official statement 
issued after the monthly meeting of the Grey Hospital 
Board in King William’s Town, the Board accused certain 
people in the town of using “ political pull”’ to stop the 
building of a combined European and non-European 
hospital and to build instead a Native hospital for 1,000 or 
more beds. 

In a statement the Board said that early last year when 
the necessary money had been voted and passed and plan- 
ning had reached an advanced stage, these individuals 
raised objections not only to the site but to the desirability 
of a combined hospital. 

“Tgnoring the Hospital Board, the Medical Association 
and majority view of the Borough Council, these people 
made a direct approach to the Minister of Native Affairs 
asking him to delay the building of the combined hospital 
on the grounds of the Government’s apartheid policy.” 

“ Unfortunately this irregular approach succeeded in 
halting the advanced programme of the new hospital. 

“This board has always taken into consideration the 
principles of apartheid,” the statement adds. “‘ ‘There 
was to be separation of Europeans and non-Europeans, 
both within the hospital and its approaches. Full faci- 
lities were to be provided for the training of both Euro- 
pean and Native nurses and midwives. 

“If separate new hospitals are requested—and the 
possibility of the Administration granting such a request is 
remote—then Grey Hospital would automatically be down- 
graded and cease to be an accepted training hospital. This 
would almost certainly mean the loss of our present staff 
and the impossibility of replacing them.” 


NOT WORKABLE 


“ The Provincial Administration has assured this Board 
that in the Cape separate racial hospitals have not proved 
workable and have not served their purpose in satisfactory 
staff training or hospitalisation. The Board feels strongly 
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that if the idea of a Combined Training Hospital is not 
accepted, King William’s Town is unlikely to get a hospital 
at all—either European or non-European.” 


Personal Titles of 
Africans 


ANY people rubbed their eyes this year, as they read 
from day to day the proceedings of Sabra’s annual 
meeting. Could this indeed be Sabra—that body which 
discusses the African and his welfare, and yet would have 
no part nor parcel with him ? 


Speaking at these meetings Prof. N. J. J. Olivier of 
Stellenbosch, among other things, appealed to the Press to 
show goodwill towards the non-Europeans, and cultivate 
it where it did not exist. The Rev. H. C. van den Bergh, 
a missionary from Caledon, said some newspapers when 
they referred to non-Europeans did not put Mr. and Mrs. 
This hurt prominent non-Europeans who had the right to 
be addressed in this way. 


We should like to assure the rev. gentleman that those 
newspapers are not alone in that practice, but are in the 
good company of the Government departments. For 
some time now these self-appointed custodians of western 
civilization, have shown the world that in the so much 
published “‘ South African way of life ”’ in order to preserve: 
western civilization, one must be rude and uncouth to the 
man of colour.. The omission of these courtesy titles Mr. 
Mrs. etc. which are used throughout the civilized world. 
went hand in hand with the omission of terms of salutation 
like Dear Sir, etc., yours faithfully etc., when Africans. 
were being written to, for how could a member of a superior 
race address a member of an inferior race in these terms. 
They must be substituted by “ greetings.” 


Recently however this rudeness is being camouflaged. 
under Mna for men (meant to represent Mnumzana in 
Xhosa, and Morena in Sesotho) and Mi for women (meant. 
to represent Mfazi in Xhosa, and Mosali in Sesotho). As. 
is the practice under this regime, a decision is made at the 
top, and then the people are expected to accept the finish-: 
ed article. The feelings of the governed do not count. It 
is those feelings that Sabra wishes to see cultivated into a 
new pattern of goodwill. No wonder the formulation and 
perpetrator of these outrages found Sabra no longer a 
spiritual home for him, and preferred walking out. 


AFRICANUS. 
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Sursum Corda 
PARTAKERS 


By Rev. Dr, Fred Sass. 


ARTAKERS ! and the very word is staggering in its 
implications! Partakers! Think ‘of the simple 
obvious meaning of the word—par-takers—those who take 
on equal terms. Partakers! it is a word that places the 
believer on an equality with Jesus Christ! Can you 
imagine let alone grasp what such a thought implies ? 
John in the opening verses of his gospel says of Jesus, “‘ All 
things were made by him ; and without Him was not any- 
thing made that was made.” All things—and into the 
possession of all these things the believer is admitted on 
equal terms with Jesus. It seems an incredibly wild and 
extravagant claim. And yet, not only Peter, Paul also 
makes it. In 1 Corinthians 3, 23 he writes, “ All things 
are yours....the world, life, death, things present and 
things to come....all are yours; and ye are Christ’s.” 
And again in Romans viii, 17, he writes, ‘“‘ We are the 
children of God....heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ.’”” Human imagination sinks back exhausted in the 
endeavour to picture let alone calculate such riches. I 
sometimes wish that the young ruler could have had even 
a glimpse of the riches that could have been his in follow- 
How trivial, how poor, how worthless all his 
It was so 


ing Jesus. 
own riches would have seemed. Partakers ! 
like Jesus. He was for ever sharing, for ever giving away. 
Partakers, cried Peter, partakers ! 

But the word that leapt from Peter’s heart into his letter 
meant far more than an equal sharing—it meant an equal 
sharing plus fellowship, an equal sharing along with a deep 
intimate loving fellowship. Equal sharing does not al- 
ways mean this. There can be an equal sharing between 
two persons, and yet no love, no friendship, no affection, 
no fellowship. There can be an equal sharing between 
two who are cold, indifferent, and even hostile. Not so 
however in this partaking, not so in this fellowship. There 
was warmth, understanding, affection, and love. It was 
an equal sharing which had in it all that wonderful inti- 
macy, He had spoken about in the upper room when He 
said, “Tin you....youin Me.” Partakers ! 

But while it is true that all things were made by Him, 
and we are joint heirs to all these things—while that is 
true, there were certain things of Christ in which Peter 
was most conscious of being a partaker, and in the course 
of his two epistles he dwells on these things. He talks of 
the believers as being partakers of the divine life that is in 
Christ, partakers of Christ’s sufferings, and then partakers 
of Christ’s glory. 


Partakers of the divine nature! Peter dwells on this 


fact in the fourth verse of the first chapter of the second 
epistle. ‘“‘He hath granted unto us his precious and 
exceeding great promises: that through these ye may 
become partakers of the divine nature!” It seems incre- 
dible and impossible that a mere human being should have 
the divine life. And yet it was this incredible thing that 
Jesus came to accomplish. God so loved the world that 
He gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have everlasting life. He 
had come that men might have life and have it more — 
abundantly. And who can doubt the evidence in the 
gospel pages and in the innumerable records of human 
existence. Through Jesus Christ there has come into 
human hearts a quality of life which can have no other 
name than Divine. “‘ The life which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God who loved me, 
and gave Himself for me,” so wrote Paul to the Galatians. 
“Tam the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” Jesus said. And 
He was....and wonder of wonders He shared that life 
with the poorest of the poor, with the richest of the rich, 
with any and all who would come to Him. In Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men. 

Divine life! why this has been the age-long quest of 
man....and Jesus answers it. Have you got it? He 
offers it to you. Take, He says, Take, nay more, Partake 
..It is not a blind power He offers you, not a spiritless 


dynamic, not an electricity....it is personal life, it is 
Himself. 
Partakers of the divine nature....then in 1 Peter iy 13 


he writes, “ ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings.” Par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings. What did Peter mean? In 
the opening verse of the fifth chapter Peter tells us that he 
was an actual witness of Christ’s sufferings. He had stood 
amongst the crowd watching the awful agony of Christ 
upon the Cross. But now he says that he and the other 
believers are actual partakers of Christ’s sufferings. What 
does he mean? He may mean of course that he and the 
other believers have entered into the rewards of Christ’s 
sufferings ; they are sharing in all the benefits and blessings 
Christ’s sufferings brought. And this was true. But it 
had a deeper meaning. Paul uses the same phrase in 
Corinthians and in Philippians. And in Colossians Paul 
talks about his filling up his part of that which was lacking 
of the afflictions of Christ. The sufferings of the per- 
secuted Christians were part of the sufferings of Christ 
because their endurance was inspired by Christ’s spirit. 
And what Peter would have the believers realise was that 
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inasmuch as they were being tormented and persecuted, 
they were co-workers with Christ, suffering to redeem 
mankind. He tells the believers not to worry if they are 
having a rough time... .it is all to the glory of God.... 
they are being crucified with Christ. 

Ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings. Let this be our 
comfort, when we find ourselves in circumstances where 
it is difficult to witness. 
such circumstances. 
Christ’s sufferings. 

Partakers of the divine nature, partakers of Christ’s 
suffering, and then in chapter five verse 1 Peter talks of 
the believer being a partaker of the glory that is to be re- 


Don’t shirk from witnessing in 
Rejoice in that ye are partakers of 
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vealed. A partaker of the glory that is to come. Here 
words fail me, as indeed they failed Peter and Paul and. 
others. Eye hath not seen nor ear heard neither hath 
entered into the heart of man the things which God hath. 
prepared for them that love Him. It must mean all the 
wonder, all the splendour, all the majesty, and the radiance. 
of the conquering Jesus....The believer is to be a sharer 
in all this. .not merely a spectator, but an actual sharer im 
it. When He comes in all His glory you and I will not be 
as spectators watching a royal procession, we ourselves 
shall be as kings and priests in that divine pageantry. This. 
is the promise, and He is faithful that promised. But the 
supreme glory will be to kehold the King in all His beauty. 


Changes in Lovedale 


As reported in the Lovedale Bulletin, the end of June 
saw various changes of staff in Lovedale. On the Mission 
side Rev. W. Arnott resigned on pension and to take up an 
educational appointment in East London. 

Mr. Benyon, Superintendent, has recorded in the Love- 
dale Bulletin : 

*‘ At the beginning of 1956, we hoped that Mr. Arnott, 
with all his experience in the management of Institutions, 
would remain with us for many years as a guide, comforter 
and friend. Many circumstances have brought this all 
too short association to an end, depriving us of the lively 
interest, sympathy, practical advice and assistance of the 
head of the interests of the church in Lovedale. We have 
apreciated all Mr. Arnott has done in organising church 
services, sponsoring the S.C.A., and, in particular, his own 
conduct of the institution services. 

““We wish to take this opportunity of thanking Mr. 
Arnott sincerely and of asking him to include Mrs. Arnott, 
whose indifferent health has caused all anxiety, and Miss 
Woodrow whose friendship we have valued. We trust 
they will find happiness and health in East London and 
hope that it will not be long before we meet again.” 

In the Bible School changes are imminent as the Metho- 
dist Church has arranged to open its own Bible School, 
and is withdrawing its annual subsidy to the Lovedale 
Schoo! as from 31st December this year. It is hoped to 
carry on the work of the Bible School in a modified form 
but the Rev. G. Owen Lloyd and Mrs. Lloyd, after spending 
the next six months on furlough, are to settle in Congrega- 
tional work in Queque, Southern Rhodesia. Mr. Arnott 
refers to the thirteen years Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd have been 
in Lovedale and declares they have done a great deal for 
all sections of the community and that they will be sorely 
missed. 

Mr. Benyon states:  ‘‘ The loss to this district of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd will be felt by many sections of the com- 


munity. Very few have given so freely of their service. 
The Bible School, the Congregational Church, the English 
Association, Lovedale, the Alice School Board and Alice 
School Committee, have all enjoyed the benefits of Mr. 
Lloyd’s unobtrusive help; he even arranged for those 
wishing to write the National examinations. 

“We thank him for his friendship, his practical and wise 
advice in all matters, his lively humour and sincerity. We 
are not unmindful of the part Mrs. Lloyd has also played 
in the Lovedale schools whenever we needed her services.. 

“We hope that all members of the family will be happy 
in Southern Rhodesia.” 

Ancther loss is in the retirement of Miss Annie Atkinson, 
who has, for twenty years been Secretary to Dr. Shepherd, 
Director of the Press, or held other Press appointments. 
Mr, Arnott remarks that Miss Atkinson’s love for Love-- 
dale was bred and fostered in the company of her brother, 
Mr. Tom Atkinson, for long Head of the Printing Depart- 
ment, and it is fitting that it should be with that brother 
that she plans to spend her retirement. He adds, “‘ She 
will take with her (and we hope) ‘recharge’ in many 
future visits to Lovedale the affection and blessing of the 
whole community.” Mr. Benyon also expresses to Miss. 
Atkinson good wishes and appreciation for all her work for 
the schools, not least in her unfailing support of the Church 
services and help with the flowers. 

Mr. Benyon gives special thanks to Mr. R. C. B. Wallace 
who is being transferred to another Government post.. 
Mr.’ Benyon states : 

“We find it particularly dificult to say farewell to Mr.. 
and Mrs. Wallace. Mr. Wallace took an immediate and 
vital interest in all aspects of the life of the institution and. 
has played no mean part in evolving policy in circumstances. 
that have been far from easy. In the first instance, in his 
capacity as supervising authority in the hostels, and later 
as head of the Administrative Branch, Mr. Wallace identi-— 
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fied himself in a real sense with the true interests of Love- 
dale. All have benefited from his keenness, sympathy 
and understanding. It is to be regretted that the experi- 
ence Mr. Wallace has built up on the administration side 
of Bantu Education is to be lost, when it is so urgently 
needed. 

“‘ We wish to thank Mr. Wallace for his faithful service 
and trust that by some strange working of chance he will 
return to us. At the same time, we wish Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace and Matthew a happy and successful future and 
draw some consolotaion from the fact that Middledrift is 
almost within hailing distance and that they will not be 
irrevocably lost to us.” 


TO ARTHUR WILKIE, C.B.E., M.A.., 
D.D. 


Thou wert as varied as the Highland hills, 

When sunshine flickers over mountain crags, 

Or when the ragged, drifting cloud-mass fills 

Each haunted crevice, or when lightning flags 

Flame to the heavens, or when mystery 

As still as prayer in a saintly heart 

Broods in the valley, or when fantasy 

Plays joyously as laughing sunbeams start 

Their revelry. Beneath the changing mood 

The mountains stand unshaken by the years. 

So wert thou ; sunshine, cloud, the rude 

Thunderbolt, the brooding mist, tears 

For stricken ones—these have faded now ; 

But glory shines upon thy dawning brow. 
Davip J. Dartow. 


TO ARTHUR WILKIE 
We should not sorrow ; you are free at last. 
Your joyous soul has broke a grievous fast 
As ’twere a crysalis had cast 
Its prison cell. 
No tolling bell 
The news abroad should tell, 
But merrily as ’twere a Christmas-tide 
Or New Year’s festival. 
Far and wide 
To Ghana’s forest ways, to waterfall 
And torrent, to the southern lands 
Wherever you did labour should it sound, 
And there on hallowed ground 
Thousands will call up happy memories 
Of gentle tenderness, of kindly jest, 
Of deep chuckling laughter, of moments blest 
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When with the heart of Him whose man you were 
Your heart throbbed beat for beat, 
And led us breathless to His pierced feet. 

Davip J. DaRLow. 


New Books 4 
Yizani Nifunde ngoThixo, published by the Diocese | 

of St. John’s, Umtata. q 

This is a handbook for the guidance of Sunday-School 
teachers of the Anglican Church. It is based on the 
catechism of the Church of the Province of South Africa. 
The purpose is to project intelligence into the question 
and answer method of the catechism, which method in 
some cases ends in mere memory work without any inten- | 
sive understanding of what has been learnt. 

In this book the teacher, following systematically the — 
catechism, is directed to teach the questions and answers” 
for each Sunday in conjunction with the passage of the 
Bible which supplies the summarised answers. Whilst 
the Bible reference is given the passage itself is rendered 
in simple everyday language which should appeal to the’ 
young child. A suitable hymn to fit each lesson is also 
suggested. The important festivals of the Church have a 
good place in the list of lessons and so are the sacraments 
and the orders of the ministry and their functions. The 
stories of the saints and martyrs like St. Christopher, St. — 
Cuthbert, St. Agnes and others are told very interesetingly. 
Among these there are the stories of African martyrs like 
Bernard Mizeki and Manche Masemola. 

A useful feature of the book is the activity part in each 
lesson where the children are expected to do something 
with the aim of impressing the lesson. In this connection 
there are many simple illustrative drawings which, it is 
suggested, could be first sketched by the teacher on a 
blackboard and then copied from there by the children. 

There are 104 of these lessons so it would seem the 
course is intended to cover two years. In one word I 
think this a good book. By the time the child finishes the 
course he will have had useful instruction on faith and 
practice. ‘The book will be of help to all the teachers 
especially to the less educated who do valiant work in little 
village churches which are studded throughout our rural 
areas. 

The only unfortunate part is that a book published as 
recently as 1957 should be in an orthography which is 
neither Standard, New or Pre-new. 


JR): 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, C.P. 


